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outworn terminology reminiscent of other ages. There is a sparing 
use even of those technical terms in good standing among philosophers. 
The treatment is of such a character as to awaken interest and encourage 
inquiry. For this reason it should be especially serviceable where philos- 
ophy is a required course of study, to say nothing of the pleasure the 
general reader will take in it. One possessed of normal curiosity, after 
he has read this stimulating little book, is more than likely to find him- 
self keenly interested in the essential problems of philosophy. But, what 
is better still, he will be far from unacquainted with the characteristic 
aspects of the great world-views, and that, too, in a manner not unsym- 
pathetic. Mr. Eussell's discussion of the doctrines of those with whom 
he strongly disagrees is tactful as well as discerning; it should, therefore, 
afford an excellent point of departure. There are other features that 
commend themselves, not the least of which is the strong spirit of 
optimism with reference to the future of philosophy. This runs through- 
out the entire essay. John Pickett Turner. 
The College op the City of New Tork. 

The Applications of Logic. A Text-hooh for Students. A. T. Eobinson. 
New York : Longmans, Green, and Company. Pp. x -|- 219. 

Here is a book that is true to its title. In it there is not a whisper of 
those alleged problems of logic over which philosophers are wont to 
wrangle; and the cause of this happy omission doubtless lies in the 
circumstance that the author stands not in the haughty lineage of Sig- 
wart, Venn, et al., but is only an 'umble teacher of English in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. This same fact also puts the little 
volume into that choice but painfully small band of works which ma- 
terially assist their readers in thinking straight and talking straight. 
Professor Eobinson evidently has been dealing, these ten years past, with 
young gentlemen who care nothing about the metaphysical status of 
universals, but are acutely interested in writing lucid, convincing reports 
of electric-lighting plants and in classifying bolts, gears, and shaft- 
hangers. And so he teaches, not logic, but something immeasurably 
more precious — the art of forming and arranging opinions. 

Nearly half of his pages are filled with skilfully fashioned exercises. 
The student is required to take notes on readings and lectures, with an 
eye to seizing the logical structure of these. He is put to studying the 
connection between statements in his own conversation and private reflec- 
tions. He is called upon to make full reports of some familiar place and 
to arrange his observations into classes determined by various definite 
purposes which a writer might have. There is also served up the usual 
and inevitable array of excerpts containing peculiar or faulty inferences, 
which the student must discover. But, unlike most collections of fal- 
lacies, this one is composed chiefly of arguments on topics in which an 
educated young man of to-day may be expected to take lively interest and 
about which he ought to have definite, if not well buttressed, convictions. 
The abolition of football, the honor system in examinations, and kindred 
college issues naturally bulk large here. 
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These exercises give the book its greatest value. The well-written 
studies to which they are appended are not remarkable. They make not 
the slightest pretense of originality, and they do not rest upon a clearly 
thought-out hypothesis of logic and mental operations. This defect, how- 
ever, works little harm; for in real thinking and writing, neither teacher 
nor student need know anything save the particular aim of the particular 
line of reasoning and the subject-matter which this aim involves. Pro- 
fessor Robinson drives home this fact by word and by deed. He believes 
that genuine thinking is shaped by the thinker's purposes, and that to 
have a definite purpose with respect to a given subject, one must be 
familiar with it at least in some of its aspects. Consistently with this 
doctrine, the author bends his efforts, not toward schematizing the stock 
fallacies and explaining how Achilles really does overtake the tortoise, 
but toward showing the student, in concrete instances, how those two 
factors, purpose and knowledge, guide his pen through small talk and 
solemn essay alike. 

The work is admirably adapted to the needs of a first course in logic 
or to an advanced course in composition. Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 

A Method of Measuring the Development of the Intelligence of Young 
Children. Alfred Binet and Th. Simon. Translated by Clara Har- 
bison Town. The Courier Company. 1912. Pp. 83. 
It is quite unnecessary to review the subject-matter of this monograph, 
since it has now been seven years since the Binet-Simon scale of tests for 
the measurement of children's intelligence was first published in " L'Annee 
Psychologique." Many investigators and educators to whom the original 
articles have not been easily accessible have been awaiting a full transla- 
tion of one or more of the first-hand accounts of the series of tests, the 
methods of applying them as recommended by their originators, and some 
general discussion of their intent and significance. Because of the fact 
that " the popularity of the tests is not paralleled by accurate knowledge " 
concerning them. Dr. Town has presented this translation of the 1911 
article in the Bulletin de la Societe lihre pour I'Etude psychologique de 
I'Enfant. This is the finally revised form of the Binet-Simon scale. The 
manual contains a preface by the translator, a detailed description and 
classification of the tests, with suggestions and directions for their ad- 
ministration, a general discussion of the conditions necessary for satis- 
factory examination, and an appendix containing the series of tests ar- 
ranged in convenient age and diagnostic groups. The manual will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the psychology of tests. 

It is much to be regretted that such a timely translation should be 
marred by such a profusion of orthographical, grammatical, and typo- 
graphical errors of the most unpardonable sort. The most casual reader 
finds such words as " verticle," " presumptions," " difinition," " whch." 
"howver," "wheher," "useing," "nameing," etc; such hyphenations as 
" but-cher," and " fee-ble " ; many errors of alignment and spacing ; and 
the most riotous and indiscriminate use of commas and semicolons. Of 



